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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF BONCHURCH. 

Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, is a pictur- 
esque village on the upper cliffs of Ventnor, 
Here, some years since, lived a poor schoolmaster, 
who rented a cottage of two rooms for his dwell- 
ing, and a barn for his school. He was self-edu- 
cated in the common elements of knowledge, and 
had made the human heart his study; and it was 
his delight not merely to teach the mechanical 
parts of reading, writing and arithmetic, but also 
to influence the moral and intellectual powers of 
his children, and to strengthen, elevate and purify 
them. In this large aim he had but one text- 
book—the Gospel of the Great Teacher; and in 
this he learned one lesson in especial—that ‘‘it is 
good to seek to save that which is lost.” 

Like all of his order, the master in his school 
had to contend with boys who could not learn, 
and boys who would not. But the boy who gave 
him most trouble, could and did learn; only he 
was so intractable in his general conduct, and 
such an imp of mischief, that it was a ceaseless 





perplexity with the good master what ought to be 
done with him. The master had no worldly mo- 
tive for reclaiming so difficult a charge, since he 
gained not a penny by it; but he felt a Christian 
yearning toward the lad, who was an orphan, and 
was not without promise of better things. 

“Harry, Harry, look in my face, sir,” exclaimed 
the master one day, in his very sternest tones. , 

Harry lifted up a bold, handsome, and always 
dirty face, surrounded by a tangled mass of dark, 
curling hair, and made a comic grimace; but 
when his bright, rolling eye met that. of the mas- 
ter, he glanced aside, as if something pained him. 

“Harry Bonner, you were last night stealing 
Farmer Watson’s apples.” 

“Was I, master ?” 

His tone of mock innocence and simplicity ex- 
cited sudden laughter in the school, and the frown 
of the master could scarcely check it. 

“Yes, you were, sir; and I tell you, Harry,” 
sid the master, solemnly, ‘if you go on in this 
wav you will come to some sad end,” 

“I hope not, master.” 

A stout leathern strap was produced. 

“Hold out your hand,” said the master. 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“Hold out your hand.” 

“Rather not, if it’s all the same to you, sir.” 

“T insist.” 

The ‘hand was held out very firmly, Harry wink- 
ing hard; the strap descended, and then with an 
affected howl, ending in the laugh of a young 
savage, the culprit went back to his form—only to 
plan new offences. 

“T feel this is not the way to reclaim that boy,” 
said the master, after school hours, to his sister, 
an invalid dependent on him, who sat all day in a 
Wicker easy-chair, generally employed in knitting 
dappled-gray worsted stockings; ‘“‘yet what else 
am I to do with him; he is excessively hardened, 
full of courage and cunning; I never met with a 
boy so’ precociously wicked; everybody prophe- 
ies evil of his future life. He defies restraint. 
In any quarrel, all the boys fear him; but he 
fears no one. He invents wild fun enough for all 
the mischievous boys in England. He has robbed 
every orchard within ten miles; and really, I often 
fancy he does it out of mere love of adventure and 
peril.” 

“Your strap will do him no good,” said the 
tister, quietly. 

“What, then, will?” 

“Patient kindness, and instruction, and time.” 

“Why, does he not know that I have almost 
paid his uncle, the blacksmith, to let him come to 
school—that I send him vegetables out of my gar- 

every now and then, to keep him in good 
humor ?” : 

“Harry knows you are his only true friend, and 
thinks more of one gentle word from you than of 

all your blows with your strap. He has far too 
much of violent usage at home.” 

“That is true; you are right.” 

One forenoon Harry Bonner left his seat at the 
head of the high form, flung -his book aside, and 

te chimself at the window, whence he enjoyed 
& view of the sea and a man-of-war that had ap- 
proached near the shore, in order, as Harry had 
heard it rumored, that its crew of seamen for the 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S KNIFE. 


French war might be recruited by forcibly im- 
pressing men along the coast. 

Harry was engaged in easy contemplation of 
this prospect, when the master espied how he was 
passing his time. 

‘‘What are you doing there, Harry Bonner? 
Where is your book? Have you learned your 
lesson ?” 

“No” 

‘*Then, sir, you shall learn a double lesson be- 
fore dinner.” 

“I like double lessons,” said Harry, flinging 
himself back to his place, and learning rapidly a 
long row of words and meanings. 

Before dinner time had come the double task 
was perfectly mastered, and hard sums got through 
—for sums and lessons were all play to Harry. 

The master looked at him with feelings of pity, 
regret and admiration. 

‘*O, my poor boy,” said he, ‘‘how can you 
throw away such abilities on mischief and wicked- 
ness !” 

Harry colored up to his temples; his eye flashed 
and moistened ; he was going to make a passion- 
ate reply, but turned short round and went out of 
school whistling, with his hands thrust among the 
marbles and whip-cord in the pockets of his ragged 
corduroys. Beside the pend, in the centre of the 
village, he stopped, and looking jealously around, 
and seeing he was unobserved, he pulled out the 
marbles and a top from his pocket, and flung them 
into the water. , 

“There,” said he, ‘‘now I shall give up non- 
sense, and show the master, and show everybody, 
what Ican do. I’m thirteen years old, and shall 
soon be’a man, and I must look out for myself, as 
the master says I am clever, and all that; and so 
I am clever, and I have got abilities; I feel it— 
that I do!” ‘ 

He walked on, still talking with himself; pres- 
ently he burst out— 


‘“‘What does uncle hate me for, I should like to|/ 


know? What harm have I done him? What's 
he always thrashing me for? Why don’t he let 
me alone ?” fj 

Again he-went on, everf now and then loitering 
to think. 

“I wish,” said he, turning his pockets inside 
out, “I only wish I had some money there.” 

With this fresh wish on his lips, he went into 
the dirty cottage of his uncle. It was a home- 








stead that did any thing but credit to its occu- 
pants. The floor was unswept, the hearth covered 
with coke and potato peelings, the remnants of a 
dinner of the meanest kind were scattered over 
the table. The boy felt disgusted, as he mentally 
compared this abode with the neat, though equally 
poor home that he had just quitted. He looked 


‘\at his aunt, sitting in a dirty cotton gown and 


discolored cap in the chimney-corner, and com- 
pared her with the schoolmaster’s suffering sister, 
who ever looked so neat and clean. 

The passion for change and improvement that 
had been silently taking root in Harry’s breast 
was momentarily becoming more developed. 
All at once he said to his aunt— 

*‘Aunt, can you give me a little money—ever so 
little ?” 

*‘Money !” She looked at him in utter surprise. 
‘*What do you want with money ?” 

‘‘Never you mind; only see, though, if I don’t 
pay you back one day, and add plenty to it.” 

A violent blow from behind sent the boy reel- 
ing against the wall. There stood his savage 
uncle, with his fist double, bare, grimy arm, and 
face distorted with intoxication. 

‘Pil teach you to ask for money,” said he, and 
other blows and fierce abuse followed. 

The boy started forward into the centre of the 
room, gazed with steady boldness into the tyrant’s 
face, and said— : 

“You have done nothing but ill-use me since 
my father died. Ihave never done you any harm, 
and I shan’t bear any more of it.” 

The blacksmith caught up a heavy stick. 

“Will you not?” 

“No, I will not; so take care what you are 
about.” 

“Tl break your spirit, or I'll break every bone 
of your body.” 

“You won't do either.” 

“We'll try that.” 

The blacksmith rushed forward to grasp Harry 
by the collar, and Harry sprang to meet him with 
wild resistance. They stood foot to foot and 
hand to hand, wrestling for the mastery, when the 
door opened, and the schoolmaster of Bonchurch 
entered. Instinctive reverence for the good man 
made the blacksmith pause, and the boy broke 
from him, trembling violently, subdued to tears. 

“T am sorry to see this,” said the master. 
‘‘What is the matter?” 


The blacksmith muttered something, and his 
wife took the stick from his hand, 

‘They are always quarrelling,” said she. 

‘‘What have I done?” exclaimed Harry. ‘But 
it don’t matter, master; I like you; you have been 
good to me, and I shall think of it; but as for him 
—I hate him, and I despise him, and I have noth- 
ing to thank him for; and after this day I will 
never see his face again, nor eat of his bread.” 

Tn an instant the lad was gone. 

Some hours after, the master returned home, 
and the first thing he did was to take his strap 
from a table and put it in the fire. 

His sister smiled, but said nothing. 

Afterward they conversed respecting the poor 
boy, and the master expressed some uneasy ap- 
prehensions as he repeated Harry’s words on go- 
ing off. Those apprehensions increased when it 
became known through the village that Harry 
Bonner was missing and could not be found. 

At dusk the’ villagers were traversing the road 
with lights—that old upper road, which, viewed 
from the lower cliffs, appeared but as a lofty ter- 
race cut on the green mountain side. 

At that time the now flourishing town of Vent- 
nor had scarce begun to exist; only a few houses 
relieved the picturesque wildness of the scenery, 
amidst which the shouts of the villagers formed 
an exciting accompaniment to the dash of the 
waves among the numerous breakers, and the fu- 
ry of an equinoctial gale. 

Up and down the steep acclivities of that old 
road, winding about the face of the upper cliff, 
did the villagers continue moving with their lights 
until long past midnight, for the pariing threat of 
the boy had caused a general belief that he had 
committed some rash act—perhaps thrown himself 
over the cliffs, or into the sea. 

What else could have become of him? He had 
neither money, nor food, nor clothes, nor friends, 
nor any hope or help of any kind, that any one 
knew of, out of Bonchurch. One person hinted 
at gypsies, another at smugglers, and the bold, 
erratic character of the boy made the master fan- 
cy it might be possible that he had joined one or 
the other. But gypsies had not been seen in 
Bonchurch for many months, and the smugglers 
of that part of the island were well known to the 
residents, and on good terms with them, and they 
denied any knowledge of the boy. 

Gradually the search ceased, except on the 
part of the schoolmaster, who walked in every di- 
rection, inquiring and examining. But at last 
he, too, lost hope; and as he stood in Ventnor 
Cove, when a stormy night was darkening around, 
and the winds and waves raged in fearful unison, 
he felt a melancholy conviction that Harry Bon- 
ner was lost forever. 

Twenty years rolled away, and the disappear- 
ance of the boy was still a profound mystery. 

The blacksmith had died of intemperance, and 

no one lamented him, The schoolmaster’s sister 
needed nothing more in this world. Most of Har- 
ry’s schoolmates were dead, and of those who sur- 
vived scarcely any remained in the village. All 
was changed, but still the schoolmaster lived in 
his humble cottage and kept school. But he was 
grown old, and solitary, and infirm; and so poor 
that he was almost reduced to a shadow with hard 
living. “ 
In his best. days he had eked out his little in- 
come by cultivating a few vegetables and. common 
fruit ; and this was still his resource when he could 
hobble out on fine days into his patch of garden— 
ground. 
His spirit had been unusually depressed*by the: 
decline of his strength, his poverty, his forlorn. 
condition and the memory of his sister, -whén at’ 
sunset one day he stood at his school-room win 
dow, looking toward the sea. The lattice was- 
open, for tlie weather was warm, and his withered 
face felt refreshed by the breeze that played over: 
it. 

But that which chiefly detained him there, and’ 
held him in a kind of fascination, was the unusual: 
appearance of a ship of war, one of the most. im-- 
posing size, moored near Ventnor. 

The old man’s mémory was quickened by the- 
spectacle, and he thought of Harry Bonner, who,. 
on the day of his disappearance, had been detect- 











ed by him watching just such a vessel.from this- 
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window, while his neglected lesson was flung 
aside on the form. 

Gazing and musing, the master stood while the 
shadows of twilight gathered over the scene; the 
masts and rigging of the chief object of his atten- 
tion grew indistinct, darkness came quickly, and 
with it a storm, which had been in preparation for 
some hours. 

The master hastily closed the lattice as a flash 
of lightning broke in upon his musings. He 
turned to leave the school-room and to enter his 
cottage; but what figure was that which, amidst 
the obscurity, appeared seated on the identical 
spot on the chief form where Harry Bonner sat 
when he learned with such surprising rapidity bis 
double lesson, after watching the man-of-war from 
the window? 

The schoolmaster had grown nervous and rather 
fanciful, and I know not what he imagined it 
might be; but his breath came quick and short 
for an instant, and then he asked, in a faint voice, 
‘*Who is here ?” 

A manly voice replied, ‘‘Only Harry Bonner!” 

The lightning lit up the whole of the large, 
dreary-looking school-room, and revealed to the 
schoolmaster the figure of a naval officer, on 
whose breast glittered decorations of rank and 
honor. 

Darkness instantly succeeded, as the officer 
started from the form and grasped the hand of the 
master with a strong and agitated pressure ; then 
the two moved quickly and silently together into 
the cottage, while the thunder crashed overhead. 

The excitement of the moment confused the 
faculties of the old man; and as the officer, still 
holding his hand with that fervent grasp, gazed in 
his eyes by the dim light of the cottage fire, he 
uttered some incoherent words about Harry Bon- 
ner, and the ship, and the double lesson; but 
when he beheld the officer cover his face with his 
disengaged hand and weep, his brain rallied its 
disordered perceptions. He lighted a rushlight 
that stood on the mantle-shelf, and as the officer 
withdrew his hand slowly from his face, the mas- 
ter passed the light before those brown and 
scarred, yet handsome features, in whose strong 
workings of feeling, if in nothing else, he almost 
recognized his long-lost but unforgotten scholar. 

The officer suddenly clasped the old man’s hand. 
‘My dear old master !” he exclaimed. 

The old man was too weak for the sudden sur- 
rise ; he put his hand to his brow, gazed vacant- 
y, gasped for breath, and his lips moved without 
a sound. 

The officer placed him tenderly in the old 
wicker chair, in which the knitter of the dappled- 
gray worsted stockings used to sit; then the old 
man grasped one of its arms, and looking up, said, 
mournfully, and shook his head: ‘She is not here. 
She said to the last Harry Bonner would be found 
some day; and now she is not here.” 

‘Dead, is she ?” 

“O, yes.” 

There was a short silence, solemn and sad. 

“ ‘And why hast thou hidden thyself all these 
years ?” asked the master. 

“‘Thave been redeeming the past. I have been 
working my way from rags and infamy to this”— 
touching, with an air of great dignity, his gold 
epaulette and the insignia that glittered on his 
breast—‘‘and I have been gathering this,” show- 
ing a full and heavy purse, *‘to revenge myself 
for the stick and the strap, and make thy latter 
days easy, my old benefactor. 

“The change seems wonderful to you, no 
doubt,” continued the officer, after an agitated 

use; ‘‘it is wonderful to myself, but it. is to you 

trace it. Your benevolent instructions, your 
patient endeavors to reclaim me, your observa- 
tions on my wickedness, your encouraging praise 
of my abilities—all appealed to my heart and con- 
science, and stimulated and roused me to resolve 
on going to sea and trying to lead a new life. 
. The sight of the man-of-war from the window and 

the last flogging I had from the blacksmith de- 
cided me. 1 ran down the cliffs; I told my tale 
to a boat’s crew of the war ship; I was taken on 
board as acabin-boy. The ship sailed directly. 
I rose step by step. I have been in many battles, 
and here [ am, a commander of the vessel you 
were viewing when I entered the school-room and 
found my way to the old seat.” 

‘‘And I hope,” said the master, earnestly, ‘I 
hope, my dear Harry, you are thankful to that 
Providence which has guided your wandering feet 
through paths so strange and difficult.” 

“I trust I am,” rejoined the officer, with pro- 
found reverence. ‘‘And now, does my uncle 
live?” 

‘‘He and your aunt died fifteen years since.” 

“T am sorry for it. I should have liked to talk 
with them of our past errors—theirs and mine. 
It would have gratified me to do something for 
them and to hear them retract some of their harsh 
words to me. 

How my heart warmed to the old village as I 
entered it! I could have embraced the mossy pal- 
ings; I could have knelt down and kissed the 
very ground. But I was so inpatient to see if you 
lived that I paused nowhere till I reached the 
school door and found you gazing at my ship.” 

“You have brought back the heart of _ 
Bonner,” said the master, ‘‘whatever has become 
of his vices.” 

“You shall find I have; for whatever money 
can procure, or affection and gratitude bestow 
for your health and comfort, shall be yours from 
this hour, my dear old master.” 
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ASSAMESE CHILD AT DINNER. 

Mrs. Ward, writing to the Macedonian about 
the habits of Assamese children, describes the 
conduct of one of them at dinner: 

Suppose you should invite one of my little, 
Assamese friends to come and e dinner with 
ae You seat her ina chair at the table; before 

ris an em 








She is quite wretched; she never sat in a chair 
before in hey life. Andatable! She would tell 
you there was no such thing in her house, and 
what to do with a knife, fork or spoon, she does 
not know. She looks at the dishes on the table, 
and wonders what this and that are. You put 
something on her plate, but, though she is ever 
so hungry, she is afraid to touch it.. She sees 
others use a knife and fork, and she don't like to 
be laughed at any better than you; so in her per- 
plexity she begins to cry. Have pity on her and 
take her down from the table. Let her squat on 
the floor, and place a dish of plain boiled rice be- 
fore her, with a little salt on the side of the dish 
and a cup of water. Now she is happier than a 
queen; she is in her element! You will be as- 
tonished to see how fast the heap of rice disap- 
pears, with only her fingers, and perhaps you will 
feel very much disgusted. But how is the little 
S to know decent and civilized habits? She 

as only imitated the habits of those around her, 
and so have you. 
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GOD BLESS YOU, SOLDIER! 


God bless you, soldier !—when our sky 
Was heavy with impending woes, 
When traitors raised the battle cry, 
When fear met fear in every eye, 
You rushed to meet our foes. 


God bless you, soldier '—scarred and worn, 
Wearied with marchings, watchings, pain, 

A!l battle-stained and battle-torn, 

Bravely have all your tasks been borne; 
You have not fought in vain. 


God bless you, soldier !—when the air 
Grows heavy with the battle’s roar, 

Sheltered beneath His love and care, 

May Victory with her garlands rare 
Adorn you evermore. 


God bless you, soldier !—when the dove 

Of peace the eagle’s nest shall share, 
With home and hearts made warm with love, 
With joys below—with joys above, 

God pless you here and there. 


—_—_—__+o+—__--— 
For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S ENIFE. 
The schoolmaster had left his knife upon the 
desk. The boys, one after another, took it up 
and examined it and laid it down. James took it 


the second time, opened the large blade ‘and|- 


passed it lightly across his finger. Sharp—very 
sharp—a smooth, clean cut—and his eye turned to 
the bundle of birches against the wall, choice 
whips, well-trimmed, giving good testimony to the 
merits of the knife. 

James’s knife was broken. The blade was 
worn and rough-edged, and now the hinge had 
given out. Yesterday, when he was in the swamp, 
he saw some fine willow-whips, just the thing for 
whistles, and wanted a knife to cut them. He 
might borrow the schoolmaster’s now, cut his 
whips, make a whistle, perhaps, and the school- 
master would never be the wiser or the worse. 
Why not? His eyes were on the knife, the wil- 
low whips in his mind, straight, and smooth, and 
supple. He ran his finger over the blade again. 
How well it would cut! He must try it. The 
blade-hinge bent slowly and without noise. James 
was whistling in a low tone, and the knife slid in- 
to his pocket. 

Whistling still, he left the school-house and 
went to the swamp. He had marked his whips 
and was soon among them on a high limb above 
the deep, black mire. Cut,cut! What aknife !— 
whip after whip;—he had enough. His foot 
slipped and he was half-buried in the mire. He 
grasped at an overhanging bough, caught it and 
drew himself out. But the whips? the knife? 
The whips were floating on the thin sheet of wa- 
ter above the mire; the knife was nowhere: to be 
seen. Poor James! The mire was very deep. 
He knew it. O, his distress! Despite the dan- 
ger of again falling into the mire, he tore off 
strong boughs, and stretching out as far as. he 
could reach, raked and raked the slough with 
them,gn vain endeavoring to find the knife, hop- 
ing to strike against it. Thick mud, no bottom, 
still he raked. The boughs broke, he tore off 
others—raked on. He could do nothing else— 
he must do something. Why did he take that 
knife ? 

Rap, rap, rap—tremendous raps they were. 
The schoolmaster had returned, was calling in the 
school. The blood stopped at James’s heart. 
He was ready to faint; he wished he was dead; 
thought it would be easier to die,than go back to 
school and meet the master; but he went; threw 
down the bough he held, gathered some willow 
leaves and wiped the mud from his clothes, then 
hurried on his way. Adl was trouble in the 
school-house. The knife had been missed and 
the master was angry. He was examining the 
boys, and had already made some of them in- 
dignant and others sorrowful by his august suspi- 
cions. James was faint again, as white as a ghost 
when he took his seat. The boys saw it and won- 


dered if he was guilty, that he turned so pale. 
The master saw it and went to him. 

‘*What is the matter!” 

“*T fell into the swamp,” James answered, low, 





pty plate, knife and fork, or spoon. 
Poor girl, she don't know what to do with herself. 


glanced at them. Yes, he had fallen into the 
swamp. 

‘How many times have I told you boys to 
keep clear of that swamp? Never will learn to 
mind till one of you is drowned.” - 

But the knife was still uppermost in the mas- 
ter’s mind, and he questioned James about it. 

‘‘Have youfbeen having my knife ?” 

The boy was weak. ‘‘No, sir.” Alas, these 
weak natures! weak to do wrong, weaker to 
deny it. Why, why didn’t he tell the truth and 
be scolded, upbraided, whipped, flayed, pun- 
ished in any and every way for his wrong rather 
than lie? It would have been so. much better. 
He could have borne any thing better than the guilt 
and shame ofalie. Lying is so mean, and coward- 
ly, and foolish, as well as wicked! I don’t see how 
a boy, a boy who expects to be a man, and doa 
man’s work and play a man’s part, can ever lie. 
Surely, a boy of any hope or promise, with a man- 
ly nature growing in him, can bear pain, reproof, 
denial. Why should helie? It seems to me that 
none but cowards and weaklirgs can ever lie. 
And I am glad that the world brands and black- 
balls the liar; that he is never respected; cannot 
win respect, no matter what his fortune and advan- 
tages. I am glad, too, that he can seldom lie 
with success; that we almost always know when 
he is lying ; find him out when he does not suspect 
it. A boy never looks honest when he is lying, 
any more than he looks meek when he is angry ; 
a liar never looks like an honest man, any more 
than a grave-digging hyena looks like a noble 
dog. People can tell him, whether he thinks 
they.can or not. We can see the ostrich, the 
same as if it did not feel hidden when it has thrust 
its head into the sand. 

James said ‘No, sir,” but the mastcr did not 
believe him. There was something wrong in his 
look. 

‘‘What were you doing in the swamp ?” 

‘*Playing.” 

‘*What with ?” 

‘‘Nothing.” 

Worse and worse. 

“‘A smart boy, to play with nothing. When J 
was a boy, I had to have something to play with! 

*‘Who was with you in the swamp ?” 

“Nobody.” 

‘‘Went alone ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘And played alone with nothing.” 

James was silent. The master had not done 
with him. He looked sharply at him. 

“‘Didn’t you have my knife at noontime ?” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

‘*You saw it on my desk, didn’t you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn't you see the other boys looking at it?” 

*‘No, sir.” 

‘‘Never saw it after I left the school-house 2” 

‘No, sir.” 

The master turned to another boy. ‘‘Didn’t 
you tell me, William,that when you were look- 
ing ‘at the knife James was with you, and you 
showed him my name on the plate ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘How is this, James? Which speaks the truth, 
you or William ?” 

“I didn’t see the knife. I went to the swamp 
as soon as school was dismissed.” 

The master frowned. ‘‘And I shall go to the 
swamp as soon as school is dismissed.” 


What an unhappy afternoon that was in the lit- 
tle school! The master and many of the boys an- 
gry, some sorrowful, James guilty and afraid. It 
seemed as if it would never end, and when at last 
it did, James felt worse than ever. His heart had 
been growing heavier every minute that his sin 
had lain unconfessed. He could hardly bear its 
weight. He was afraid the master would speak to 
him again. He was afraid the boys would say 
something to him. He shrank from them, turned 
from their gaze, and yet, when he noticed that 
some of them avoided him, it was worse than any 
thing else. 

He started at once for home, never looking 
round. No one joined him, and he went on feel- 
ing himself banned—blasted—a young Cain. 
Almost home, he stopped,—could not go on,— 
could not go to his home with such a sin upon 
him. It would break his parent’s heart—what he 
had done. He stood. ‘‘O God!” he groaned, 
“OQ God!” Ever the cry of humananguish. God 
heard him and sent His Spirit to direct him. He 
turned and hurried back. He met some of his 
schoolmates on the way, glanced at them and hur- 
ried on, afraid he might be too late—the master 
gone before he could reach the school-house. 
Some of them let him pass silently. ‘What is 
the matter, James?” asked others, 

**I am going back for something,” was his an- 
swer, and his look and tone were manly, for his 
purpose was right. 

Not too late—the master was not gone. The 
key was in the door. James rapped, and hearing 





his knees before him. The old man looked up 
from the records with which he had been busy, 
James waited not a moment. 

“I took your knife. I lost.it. I did not stea] 
it. I never meant to keep it. O, I am ye 
sorry. Forgive me. Punish me, if you like,” 
“‘Why did you take it? Where did you lose 
it?” questioned the old man. 

James told him all. 

“It was very, very wrong in you to take it 
without leave ; almost as bad as stealing; but I am 
glad you have confessed the wrong. Now show 
me where you lost it.” 

The master greatly valued the knife, for it was 
the gift of an old friend, and he had kept it s9 
long and so carefully, and it had served him go 
often and so well that it had itself become an old 
friend. James led him to the swamp, to the spot 
where he had cut the whips. There was the tree 
whence he had cut them—the whips were sti]] 
floating on the water near—there was the place 
where he had sunk in the mire—there his foot. 
prints. The master examined and re-examined 
all carefully, so did James; still no knife found. 
The floating whips were counted. ‘Four, Aj] 
you cut, James ?” 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“We can tell by the places from which you cut 
them.” 

“I cut them all standing on that limb with the 
broken branches,” said James, pointing to the one 
he had described. , 

The master counted. ‘‘Four, yes; you cut 
four whips there.” His .eye searched further, 
“T see no other knife-marks, but the leaves are 
thick, Wait a minute. What’s that among the 
twigs on the limb beneath? Can yon tell?” 

“The knife! it’s the knife!” exclaimed James, 
with great joy. 

“I thought so,” said the master, ‘‘but my eyes 
are old, and I was afraid to trust them.” 

James sprang forward, eager to regain the knife, 

‘No, no,” said the master. ‘Be careful, or we 
may lose it. It rests lightly, and we cannot tell 
what motion may bring it down. We will lay 
boughs thickly over the mire below, and spread 
something upon them to catch it if it should drop. 
+ The boughs were laid; James spread his coat 
upon them and again sprang forward to climb the 
tree. 

“Slowly, cautiously,” whispered the master. 

James checked himself. 

‘Be careful, now, very careful, that you may not 

fall.” 
. “Yes, sir,” answered James, striving to obey. 
The limb bends more and more beneath his weight, 
yet does not sway. He moves on farther, and 
still a little farther. His hand is stretched for the 
knife. ; 

‘Can you reach it?” asks the master, breath- 
less. 

‘**Almost.” 

A little farther—the limb sways—the master 
trembles. No matter, James thinks of nothing 
but the knife. His hand is on it. How the limb 
sways! He’llsurely fall. But his hand is still on 
the knife. He has it, secures it. ‘‘All right!” 
he shouts. The master laughs; and James de- 
scends to him in safety. 

It seemed that James had half closed the knife, 
preparing to put it in his pocket, when he fell, and 
most fortunately, it had been caught among the 
twigs below, where it had hung by its bent hinge, 
nearly hidden among tlie thick leaves. +I cannot 
tell which was happiest on finding and securing it, 
the schoolmaster or James, but I know that both 
were happy, the one compassionate and forgiving, 
the other penitent and forgiven. 

P. H. Petrs. 


—_—+or—___—_—— 
THE DYING SOLDIER. 


A delegate of the Christian Commission who 
assisted in the care of the wounded at Fredericks- 
burg, after the battle of the Wilderness, says: 


The Second Division of the Second’ Corps was 
assigned to me. Where I was stationed was 
called the Printing House Hospital at Fredericks- 
burg. There, as my brother has said, my whole 
heart was engaged. There I toiled, night and 
day. I saw one case, a man who had been 
wounded in the leg and had his leg shattered be- 
low the knee. He was a man of the Second 
Michigan, and at once attracted my attention. 
He was a brave, noble man, patient in his suffer- 
ing, and when I first approached him he seemed 
very reticent, and scarcely willing to communicate 
any thing at allto me. The next day, by reasot 
of the loving care and the little attentions shown 
to him by the delegates, he was softened little 
to me, and then a little more, until the fourth day, 
when he opened his heart to me, melted into tears, 
and gave me his experience. He told me he 
run away from home to go to war, that he 
wounded his mother’s heart, and there, as he lay 
on that hard floor suffering from his wounds, be 
felt that his pain was nothing to him compared to 
the pain that wrung his heart for running away 
from home and grieving his muther. , 

And then he asked me to pray for his forgive- 
ness for the injuries he had inflicted on his gentle 
mother. And I didso. Andi tried to point him 
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COMPANION. 
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and as the head of the column, won't wait, the 
gs fellows behind must make up the lost ground 
y running, only to lose it again in a few mo- 
ments. If you are a mounted officer your 
troubles are not less. There is your horse to 
keep away from the wheels of the train as it 
rushes by, and there are fences to manage, for a 
horse can’t climb very well, you know, and then 
you must, if you have any humanity, keep him at 
other times from pressing upon the poor, tired 
fellows who are toiling along under knapsack and 
gun, some of them worn out by fatigue, some by 
that curse of army life, diarrhea. 


and more interested in him, until I suppose 
P found the peace of God, that passeth all under- 
P odine- The surgeons determined that his leg 
a” come off, but even that was not sufficient to 
his life. In his last hours of life he seemed 
es death-charge of battle, breaking on the foe, 
jhe cried to his men—‘*‘Come on, men—thou- 
at quail before your fire—our country and our 
- rever,” and the tattered stripes and stars, 
se only thing he had saved from the battle-field, 
eabout him as he made that last charge, and 
4 conquered. When spoken to and asked if 
Tsaptain of his salvation was with him, he said, 
“Do you think that Jesus would pass by and 
~ ike me with Him?” And so he died; and 
was ushered into .that holy, peaceful place 
gure the sound of war is never heard. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“PAY FOR THE NAILS.” 


Here is a capital story which has long been a 
grorite with boys who like questions in arithmetic 








THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


‘‘What shall we do to-morrow?” asked Helen 
and Robert, whose few days of ‘‘no school” had 
_snd many men would do well to ponder it. already begun’ to hang heavily on their hands. 

There was & certain country squire very fond of | At first, the prospect of a whole week of play was 
jorses; and as he was wealthy, and his taste well | fine; and though they had a nice play-room and 





jgown, many horse breeders and dealers, when | an abundance of playthings, besides books, and 
little duties all about house, yet, I am sorry to 
say, two ill-looking creatures sometimes crept in- 
to the play-room and spoiled all their enjoyment, 
setting the children quarrelling and crying in 
quite a terrible way. They always put a stop to 
every thing pleasant, wherever they go, and I 
woncer they should ever for a moment be har- 
bored anywhere. Perhaps you have seen them. 
I hope not.- Lest they ever should offer to keep 
company with you, I must mention their names, 
and warn you against them. You will know them 
by their sour faces. They are Discontent and 
Disagreement... Keep clear of them, children, for 
they will not let you have a minute’s peace or en- 


ey had 8 valuable animal, would take him up to | 
gow to the squire, to give him the first offer. | 
(xe day a very noble creature was brought to the 
iy. The squire could not but admire its 
grength, form and beauty. ‘‘Name the price,” | 
sid he, eagerly. : 
“Three hundred,” replied the owner. | 
“Pooh! three hundred pounds! Are you mad, | 
qr do you think me so?” , | 
“Well, sir, that’s the price—no less will buy | 
The dealer prepared to go, but lingering a mo-| 
gent, he said, ‘*I see you like the horse, sir; but 
pot the price. Well, suppose I shift my ground, | 


gdask you to pay: for the nails in ‘the horse’s | joyment. 


does. ‘There are-thirty-two of them. You shall 


iveme a farthing for the first nail—a half penny | they asked their mother, ‘‘What shall we do to- 
for the second—a penny for the third, doubling | 


the sum for each nail.” 

“Agreed,” said the *squire, with a laugh, and 
jade his groom lead the horse into the stable, and 
wld the dealer to come into the library for the 


money. 

“Stay,” said the dealer, ‘‘you are quite sure, 
gr, you like my terms ?” 

“Q,of course. Let me see what it will amount 
t.” He seated himself at his desk. The dealer 
newhile taking out his pocket-book, wrote 
down some figures, and handed the open page to 
the ‘squire. 

What a look of surprise and anger was on the 
‘quire’s face, as he read two millions two hundred 
ad thirty-six thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
tro pounds two shillings and eight pence! 

“What absurdity is this?” he said, sternly. 

“Cast it up yourself, sir. I fancy you'll find it 
ight.” a 
tily the squire took a pencil; and in a few 
nonents laid it down. The man’s calculation was 
correct, and the ’squire was glad to come to terms 
ty giving the suth originally asked. 
bought not only the horse, but wisdom, in the 
tansaction. It was a fine lesson for him, ag it 
my be for us—what large amounts little sums 
grow to. 


+~>> 





BE KIND. 


I would not hurt a living thing, 
However weak or small; 

The beasts that graze, the birds that sing, 
Our Father made them all, 

Without whose notice, we have read, 
A sparrow cannot fall. 


"Twas but the other day 

I met a thoughtless boy, 
Bearing a pretty nest away— 

It seemed to give him joy; 
But 0! I told him it was wrong 
To sob the little feathered throng. 


I passed another by— 
It seemed a saddening thing 
To see him seize a butterfly 
And tear away its wing, 
As if devoid of feeling quite ; 
Tm sure that this could not be right. 


The patient horse and dog, 
So faithful, fond and true, 
And e’en the little leaping frog, 
Are oft abused, too, 
By thoughtless men and boys, who seem 
Of others’ comfort not to dream. 


Yet surely in our breast 
A kindlier soul should dwell, 

For twas our biessed Lord’s request, 
To use His creatures well; 

And in His holy book we find 

A blessing given to the kind. 
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Do you com- 
ra) Let me 
= orward a rod, halt; forward 

rod, halt five minutes; forward quarter 
of a mile, with numerous hitches, wait half an 
ts forward again and halt, and so on through 
night, while you wonder ‘Why don’t the Ar 
my of the Potomac move?” It is very exhaust- 
‘ng, this frequent halting; and very unsatisfacto- 
To add 
@ pleasures of the excursion, the artillery 
trams must often move on the same road, 
ind, of course, they must have the right of way 


over 
re turning into a ploughed field and 
the horses, corkscrew 
, Mule drivers 
‘creaming, mules braying, soldiers cursing, wagon 
passing through one of 
bad places (and in the country they are 
common) the line must be closed up again, 


But I must go back to Helen and Robert, when 


morrow ?” which they did just after a brush with 
these two. ; 

“You shall have a little party,” said mother. 

That was delightful. 

“I don’t want Tom Bates to it, nor Harry 
Emery, nor ———” said Robert. 

‘And I don’t want Maggie and Jane,” added 
Helen. 

“O, I shall choose who are to come,” said 
mother. ‘They have never all been here togeth- 
er, but they are a delightful set.” 

“Good,” cried the children. 
them all?” 

**You are not so well acquainted as I wish you 
were, and asI desire you to be,” said mother. 
‘*You must be glad to see them, and be careful 
not to hurt their feelings, for if you do, I am afraid 
I shall not be able to persuade them to stay.” 

“OQ, we will, we will,” cried the children, hearti- 
ly; ‘‘we’ll do our very best.” 
| TI hope none of them will be quarrelsome,” 
| said Robert. 
| ‘They are not,” said mother; ‘they won't 
quarrel, you may depend upon that; they aim to 
make everybody happy.” 

“IT wish they’d come early,” said the children. 
‘One of them, where she is in the habit of go- 
ing, often comes before people are up in the 
morning.” 
‘How funny !” and the children laughed hearti- 


“Do we know 





‘‘Yes,” continued mother, ‘‘and she would like 
nothing better than to come and creep into your 
beds to-morrow morning the minute your eyes 
are open.” . : 
“Good!” shouted Robert; ‘let us see her 
come, Company into bed with us!” 
‘‘No,” said Helen, ‘‘let’s be as early as our 
company, and get up to receive her.” 
Of course the children were anxious to know 
their names, and who they were. Their mother 
thought they had best write them down. Robert 
drew a pencil from his pocket, and said one pen- 
cil would do for both. Mother thought not, but 
wished each to have paper and pencil, and care- 
fully write a list of them. This set the children 
on a small business hunt of much interest, and at 
length brought them back to two stools by moth- 
er’s side. 
‘All ready,” said Robert; ‘‘now for the names.” 
‘‘Certainly,” said mother, ‘‘and you must not 
speak one word till you have finished.” 
They laughed and looked ‘‘mum.” 
‘‘Now then,” said mother, ‘'the first is from a 
large family, which we cannot stop to specify; so 
write down, ‘The Little Kindnesses.’ ” 

Robert and Helen stared at mother, then at 
each other. Their faces flushed very red, but not 
a word was said, and they headed the list with 
‘The Little Kindnesses.” 

‘‘Sweet Temper,” said mother. 

They wrote that. 

“Thankful Heart.” 

They wrote that. 

‘‘The two bears, Bear and Forbear,” said moth- 
er. ‘Good Behavior.” “True Politeness ;” and 
last, though not least, ‘‘Brotherly Love.” 

All were written. 


it,” said mother. ‘‘Each read aloud yourlist, and 
let us,see if it is all right.” 
The children read over their names, and then 
such a talk followed as I wish you could have 
heard. But I cannot write it; only the children 
determined to be as good as their word, and re- 
ceive and treat their friends accordingly, 
‘Which is the one that comes so — >” asked 
Helen, looking over her list. 
‘I should think it was most likely to be ‘Thank- 
fal Heart,’ ” said Robert, “coming just as quick 
as we wake, and making us thank God for— 
——‘‘the goodness and the grace 
Which on our birth have smiled.” 


To make a long story short, to-morrow came, 
bringing the company; Thankful Heart came 
early in the day, and helped to 


‘*That is enough to make a pretty good day of 


day ; it was a very pleasant and happy day, how- 
ever. 

When Robert was trying to mend Helen’s doll, 
Miss Understanding peeped in at the door, and 
looked at Helen; but Forbear was happily on the 
spot, and beckoned Miss Understanding off; so 
that what might have brought Hard Words ran 
into Soft Smiles, and the affair ended in a good 
game on the carpet. : 

This is a children’s party I am sure no good 
mother could object to.—Child’s Magazine. 
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Coreg YOUR Own Horses AND SAVE THE FARRIER'S FEE.— 
The following letter received from Dr. Deal, who is a Veterinary 
Surgeon of great skill: 

“I have given Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in many cases of colic, 
cramp and dysentery in horses, and never knew it fail to cure in 
a single instance. I look upon it as a certain remedy. 

JOHN R. DEAL, Bowersville, 0.” 
For Colds, Sprains, Scratches, &c., there is no better Liniment. 
Try it. 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 25—2w (15) 





A NEGLECTED CoueH, CoLp or SoRE THROAT, which might be 
checked by a simple remedy, like “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
if allowed to progress, may terminate seriously. 25—lw 
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A DISEASED LIVER. 
A DISEASED LIVER. 
A DISEASED LIVER. 
Dr. Radway’s Pills are a positive cure for all disorders of the 
Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Pancreas, Heart, and other glands. Dis- 


tion. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS AN OLD NURSE.— 
Mrs, WINsLow's SooTHinG Syrup is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United Statcs, and 
has been used for thirty years with never-failing safety and suc- 
cess by millions of mothers and children, from the feeble infant 
of one week old to the adult. It cerrects acidity of the stomach, 
relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health 
and comfort to mother and child. We believe it the best and 
surest remedy in the world, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from Teething 
or from any other cause. Full directions for using will accompa- 
ny each bottle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS 
& PERKINS is on the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers. 25 cents a bottle. Office, 4S Dey Street, New York, «nd 
205 High Holbern, London. 23—4w 





HALLBET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAK BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





tar We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smaili size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squere 


Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 


ge” Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Tilustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
32—ly 





ease of the Liver is caused frem improper medication of other dis- 
eases. Misguided treatment for Fever and Ague, Chills and Fe- 
ver, Bilious and other Fevers, Small Pox, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Dyspepsia, are fruitful sources of Liver Derangement; ex- 
cessive and immoderate doses of quinine, calomel, drastic pills, 
are sure to cause engorgement, torpidity, and sluggishness of the 
Liver, and enlargement of the Spleen. In all cases where purga- 
tive medicines are required, use Radway's Pills, and these evils 
will be avoided. Those who suffer with Liver’‘Complaint should 
commsnce the use of these Pills at once; a cure will soon follow. 
They occasion no straining, tenesmus, piles or weakness; they 
insure a regular movement from the bowels daily. Persons 
troubled with Costiveness, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, are assured a 
cure. Price 25 cents per box. These Pills are elegantly coated 
with gum. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO [INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 
is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is net taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 


heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupet'y the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suifer in whatever organ may 





CHOICE COLLECTION OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC. 


THE HOME CIRCLE; Marches, Waltzes, Polkas. Quadrilles, 
Four-hand Pieces, Piano Gems, &c., 2 vols. THE SILVER 
CHORD; Songs, Ballads, Quartets, Duets, &c., Piano Acc. THE 
SHOWER OF PEARLS; choice Vocal Duets, Piano Acc. OP- 
ERATIC PEARLS; Songs, Duets and Trios, of the best Operas, 
Piano Acc. Each, plain, $2.50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4; 
sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
25—lw 277 Washington Street. 





~ HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MonEy with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

1ls—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Strect, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
tobe SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. 

3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagrevable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAK- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNKI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS 
‘ SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


Corder, compplete.......cccccssceses eccccccce 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table.... oe 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table......... eee 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 

and Oil Cup.... 


eeeeteee 
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States where 
eral discount will be given, 
Terms, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office, 
“ae 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
8 


No. 1, ee oA Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
an 





Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 


be pred d to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 


VitaL PRINCIPLE oR Lire ELEMENT, JRON. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 

Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 

. Tae Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian SyruPe 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 

Cures Chronic Diarrheea and all Skin Diseases, 

Tue Peruvian Syrupr 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 

Tue Peruvian Srrup 

Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 

Is an excellent substityte for wine or brandy. 

Tne Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 

Tre Peruvian Syrup 

Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 
Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials : 


Rev. Jehn Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, S. H. Kendall, M.D, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev. T. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

Rev. Abm, Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, John £, Williams, Esq., 


Kev. ° Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C, Headley, ‘Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 

Rey. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 
2 There can be but one stronger proef than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. /t has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relies, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesiiate to give & a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
5. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Kennepy, oF Roxspury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 


pasture weeds a remedy 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


KAKALI. 
It is the identical 


life. 


‘or 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, nol p the 
PP wll pe 


ui 
filly permanent dark 

It will Remove ali 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or a 
and is the MOST 


urious ingredients 
PERFECT HAL ING tn, rl 


other { 
DRESSING tn.the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 








for the rest. 1 wish I could stop to describe the 





prepare the way 


Sold ere. Price Fifty Cents. Who 
Boston — 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLAnt, 


reparation used by all the Eastern nations 
Purecavation of the Hair, and by its use the 


several i and 
aid of any other 


the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
Cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


sy appearance. 
dru, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
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among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworth. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum, 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted ‘io cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bot! are warranted to cure sick headache. 
nick nt 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 

wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
oo ao What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 


¢ isease. 
By en directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and b 2 ious OP of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
, SCROFULA OINT 


, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
evel i a ne w a : 
that has taken wah fectly an 
factured by DONA mf KENSEDY. 


pormane cured. Manu- 
0. 120 Wa Street, Rox- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, JUNE 23, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 


When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


Some properties are common to all kinds of 
bodies. Every particle of matter must have bulk, 
however little it may be. It must, therefore, oc- 
cupy space equal to its own bulk. The space 
which one particle fills cannot, at the same time, 
be filled by another. Though an atom of matter 
is too little to be seen and too light to be felt, it 
must have length, breadth and thickness, because 
it hay bulk. ‘This property of matter is called ex- 
tension. Now there eannot be extension without 
there also being form or shape; and this property 
is called figure. 

Matter can be divided to an endless extent, so 
that it exists in littlenesses beyond our power to 
think of. Some bodies are so large as to be mil- 
lions of miles wide. These are distant suns or 
Our own sun is eight hundred and eighty- 
two thousand miles wide. Other bodies are so 
small that they float unseen in the air, and we in- 
hale thousands of them unconsciously as we 


stars. 


breathe. Let us, with a tobacco-pipe, blow a 
bubble of soapy water, and the film at the top will 
be so thin that two and a half millions of them 
would be only one inch in thickness. If you put 
the least particle of sugar into a boiler full of hot 
water, and stir the water well, the sugar will be 
equally diffused through the entire mass, so that 
there will be particles of sugar in each thousandth 
part of each drop. How small every such parti- 
cle of sugar must be! But if the water were 
made to evaporate, the sugar would be seen 
through a microscope as a shining little crystal. 
A smell, of whatever kind it may be, consists of 
particles of matter floating in air, which are so 
little that no sense of the body but the nose can 
detect their presence. A single grain of musk isa 
very little bit, and yet it will give forth particles 
of musk so numerous that they can, at the same 
‘time, be smelled in every part of a room every 
minute during fifty years. Those particles must, 
therefore, be countless millions in number; but 
at the end of those fifty years the little body of 
musk would not appear to be any less in bulk. 
How ineonceivably little, then, must each of the 
smelled particles be! and yet each one is a piece 
of matter, and is therefore a body. 

God has made. living creatures, infinite millions 
in number, which dwell on the earth, but He has 
hidden them from our sight, They are hidden by 
their own littlenesses in stagnant water. There 
may be sixty thousand of them ina drop, and they 
only seem slightly to tint the drop. Let us look 
at them through a microscope which magnifies a 
million times. We now look into a new world. 
What revelation now made to us! A 
glimpse into the spirit world could scarcely sur- 
prise us more, ( 


a is 
Lo! tens of thousands of living 
creatures appear before us. They are all alive, 
eating, drinking, swimming, fighting, playing; 
and are all as ignorant of us as we were of them. 

These are little bodies, indeed. But there are 
particles of matter less even than they; their own 
mouths and eyes, for instance—for they can see 
and eat, and have bowels, legs, tails and fins. 
Fitty millions, it is believed, of these little ones 
would not equal a grain of sand in bulk. But if 
they be so little, how much less must the mem- 
bers and organs of their bodies be! These invisi- 
ble creatures are called animaleules. A single 
drop could contain eight thousand millions of 
them. Other little bodies scarcely larger live in 
the scum on stagnant water. They have flinty 
coats of armor to protect them,,which seem to be 
carved all over in beautiful patterns and with or- 
naments. 

We see a kind of downy dust on the wings of | 
butterflies. This, when beheld through a micro- 
scope, is seen to be a feathery plumage, nicely 
arranged in lines, overlying each other like the 
feathers of a bird, and growing on membranes so 
thin that a quarter of a million piled on each 
other would not be more than an inch high. 
Some kinds of earth are formed of perished ani- 
malcules, which are so small that it requires more | 
than forty thousand millions of them to form a! 
square inch. In a spider’s thread it is said that 
there are six thousand threads; and a length of 
four miles of spiders’ thread would weigh only a 





single grain. ‘The gold spread over ‘‘gold-lace” 
wire is so thin that the length of an inch would 
weigh only the eight millionth part of an ounce ; 
- and yet if that little bit of gold were divided into 
a hundred parts, each particle would be visible to 
your naked eyes. 





particles or bodies of matter are. Others which 
are far less than any that have as yet been seen 
may hereafter be discovered. What hidden 
worlds of little bodies there are in our great 
world! 

All these very little bodies are governed by the 
same laws as the: greatest of all. God knows 
them every one; not the least of all ever escapes 
His eye. He knows the number of such bodies. 
He made them all, and the least is as perfect, 
‘‘after its kind,” as the largest; the least and the 
greatest are alike to Him. The least is never 
overlooked. The infinite multitudes never over- 
crowd His attention, nor can the infinite varieties 
occasion Him perplexity. From the very little- 
nesses of creatures, as well as from the immensity 
of creation, we learn the infinite greatness of the 
Creator. 

When we think of great worlds, and of there 
being thousands of millions of such worlds, we say 
to God, in wonder, “Lord, what is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?” But while those 
worlds are invisible by reason of their great dis- 
tance, here are worlds of life invisible by reason 
of their littleness. Yet God made each little one 
in the most perfect manner, and for each one He 
provided ample enjoyments. Here, then, are rev- 
elations of the wisdom and goodness of God in 
living bodies almost infinitely less than ours. As 
the Lord Jesus said, ‘‘God feedeth them; and 
how much better are ye than they?” ‘He careth 
for you.” ‘Though I am poor and lowly, the 
Lord thinketh upon me.” 





VARIETY. 





“HAVE PATIENCE.” 


A youth and maid, one winter night, 
Were sitting in the corner, 

His name, we're told, was Joshua White, 
And hers was Patience Warner. 


Not much the pretty maiden said, 
Beside the young man sitting; 

Her cheeks were flushed a rosy red, 
Her eyes bent on her knitting. 


Nor could he guess what thoughts of him 
Were to her bosom flocking, 

As her fair fingers, swift and slim, 
Flew round and round the stocking. 


While, as for Joshua, bashful youth, 
His words grew few and fewer; 

Though all the time, to tell the truth, 
His chair edged nearer to her. 


Meanwhile her ball of yarn gave out, 
She knit so fast and steady; 

And he must give his aid, no doubt, 
To get another ready. 


He held the skein; of course the thread 
Got tangled, snarled and twisted; 

“Have patience!” cried the artless maid 
To him who her assisted: 


Good chance was this for tongue-tied churl 
‘To shorten all palaver; 

“Have Patience!" cried he, “dearest girl! 
And may I really have her?" 


The deed was done; no more that night 
Clicked needles in the corner; 

And she is Mrs. Joshua White 
‘That once was Patience Warner. 


ee Se 
BIRDS’ NESTS. 


The nest of the Baltimore oriole is one of the 
wonders of bird architecture. Whether we con- 
template it as the work exclusively of instinct, or 
whether memory or judgment is brought into req- 
uisition, it is a study for the naturalist. The favor- 
ite trees for her nest are the weeping willow and 
the elm. The smaller branches of these trees are 
pendant, and she begins by uniting two or three 
twigs together with a cord, so as to be like a 
small hoop, and to this she suspends the frame- 
work. The nest, when completed, will resemble 
a long, narrow pocket, oan at the top, and about 
eight inches in depth. The variety of materials 
used is astonishing—nothing seems to come amiss 
—flax, hemp, cotton, straw, grass, wool, .hair, 
sometimes thread or ribbons, or small pieces of 
lace, will be appropriated; horsehair, two feet 
long, will be sewed through and through, from the 
top of one side down to the bottom, and then up 
to the other side, and then back again; and when 
all this is done, it will be lined with fine hair, or 
wool, or fur, and this will be so matted together 
as to be almost as firm as a felt hat. The nest of 
the hanging bird is in fact a combination of weav- 
ing, sewing and felting. 

We once knew a good old lady who was ver 
fond of knitting, and, as this did not interfere wit 
her talking, she knit a good deal. Sometimes she 
would knit a pair of stockings for some special 
friend. Once she lost a skein of her silk, and as 
a pair of orioles were building a nest in a high 
tree by the house, they were suspected of having 
taken it. In a few weeks the well-known call of 
the young birds for ‘‘more,” betrayed where the 
nest was, and as soon as they were gone, one of 
the boys had to go after it; and there was the 
skein of silk, sure enough, but what a tangle! It 
had been made to thatch the entire nest, sewed 
and woven into every part of it; but Aunt Polly 
could not finish her stockings without that silk, 
and she went to work to unravel it. How she 
did work! But it was of no avail—it could not 
be done. We can almost hear her now, saying, 
“It’s the peskiest tangle I ever did see.” 


Or 
INDIAN GRATITUDE FOR FAVORS. 


The following anecdote displays a singular med- 
ley of cruelty and gratitude. It is refreshing to 
meet with instances of lenity, even though in the 
midst of slaughter; for light never appears so 
“ as when contrasted with a dark ground : 


uring the old French war, a Mr. Schoonhover, 
with six or seven other Americans, was captured: 
No, man can tell how small’ by Indians while journeying from Fort William! 





Henry to Sandy Hill. They were led to what is | 
now the middle of Sandy Hill, and seated one by | 
one on a log. The Indians then began at one | 
end and deliberately split the skulls of the pris-| 
oners with tomahawks, each feeling the stroke 
which murdered his neighbor before he received 
his own. Schoonhover was the last but one. 
The work of death had reached him, and the 
hatchet was already lifted, when the butchery was 
suddenly stopped. A chief approaching him, |, 


and wanted to dance too? Your young men said, 
‘No, Indians shall not dance with us;’ but you 
said, ‘Indians shall dance.’ Now, I will show you 
that Indians can remember kindness.” It is 
needless to add that Schoonhover was spared, 
together with his trembling companion. 


THE HAIR 


A SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 


Mr. John Seymour's report contains many 
thrilling incidents. We extract the following, 
which transpired on the battle-field of Gettysburg : 

“2, aa 
young comrade, whose fresh, but blood-stained | 
bandages told of a recent amputation just above 
the knee. 

“One of the Sanitary Commission gave him the 
shirt, but said the boy must first be washed. 

***Who will do that ?” 

*€*O, any of those women yonder.’ 

“A kind-looking woman from Philadelphia was | 
asked if she was willing to wash a rebel prisoner. 
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whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has noe 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy app 
S ; 29 >” | edis truly wonderful. 
prisoner asked a clean shirt for his | and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. 

Hair from falling out, and is the most eeono 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles soli every 


ZYLOBALSAMUM. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESsS. 


MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
| Her preparations for the Hair have not only the . 
| the United States and Canada, but within t few 
|supply the immense demand from foreign countries gee 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and 
| Alsom Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
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MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


. : 3 snited to both young and old. It strength 
mildly said, ‘‘Do you not remember that, when | vents its falling or turning grey, and im ane the Now 
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your young men were dancing, poor Indian came | #!°**Y 4Ppearance. It never fails 
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TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 


To its Original Youthful Color 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTINiES 


- 5.4. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSANUY 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hai 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glos: 
it to remain in any desired position. 
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MBS. 5. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
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‘* ‘Certainly,’ was the prompt reply, ‘I have a'| 
son in the Union army, and I would like to have 
somebody wash him.’ 

‘‘With towel and water in a tin basin, she 
cheerfully walked through the mud to the tent. 
Careful not to disturb the amputated leg, she 
géntly removed the old shirt and began to wash 
him; but tke tenderness of a mother’s heart was 
at work, and she began to cry over him, saying 
that she imagined she was washing her own son. 
This was more than he could bear. He, too, be- 
gan to weep, and to ask God to bless her for her 
kindness to him. The scene was too much for 
the by-standers, and they left the Northern mother 
and the Southern son to their sacred grief, wishing 
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HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIEg, 


This justly celebrated 
the name and time of a 
fled every other attempt at cure or relicf in Neural 
tism, Gout, Nervous tieadache, Tooth and Earache, 
bus, Pains in the Stemach or Bowels, Hysteria, 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous 


and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also 

— most important points in medicine. 
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JUHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass, 





that tears could blot out the sin of this rebellion 


} 256. 
and the blood of this unnatural war. 


—_—_+o+_—____ 
INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the ex- 
hibition at the St. Louis Sanitary Fair was the 
taking of a photographic likeness of a daughter of 
Lieut. Gen. Grant, who, since the beginning of 
the Fair, has been personating the character of 


the old woman in the shoe, in the children’s de- 256. 
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YOU ARE BESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL anp 


EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ 


CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
256. 256. 256. 256. 





partment. We understand that she is the Gen- 
eral’s only daughter, and is eight years of age. 
She was dressed as an old woman, with cap and 
spectacles, and seated in a mammoth shoe, and 
surrounded by innumerable dolls. 

A crowd of spectators gathered about to wit- 
ness the undertaking, and gazed with great inter- 
est upon the little old woman, as soon as it was 
whispered about that she was Gen. Grant’s daugh- 
ter. She paid no attention, however, to the close 


years. itis 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most higt- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered, Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly sory 


nent citizens, the 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, set 
wrappers to each botue. The Proprietors will cheerfully refud 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. 
large butile, 
which is prepared only by 


recommended by our best physicians, our most eni- 
ress, the é, im tact by all who know i. 


Price 50 cents and $1; the 
e careful to get the genvin, 
REED, CUTLER & C0. 

Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 


much the cheapest. 





scrutiny of the crowd, was not in the least discon- 
certed, and during the “sitting” was as perfectly 
self-possessed and unmoved as her illustrious fa- 
ther is usually represented in all his terrific bat- 
tles. 

‘As soon as her likeness had been taken, Maj. 
Mackay and the Secretary of the Fair proposed 
“three rousing cheers for Lieut. Gen. Grant,” 
which were given. The General’s daughter is 
very prepossessing in appearance, with fair com- 
plexion and plump features, and diessed as an 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conten 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me 
I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o) a) 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The pian I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal tavor. 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish toi 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilese¢ 
returning any books they choose to rejeet after an examination 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbad 
school friends, and 1 am constantly supplying libraries on iby 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Apby school) sending mt 


all parts of New England. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 





old woman, she possessed a captivating appear- 
ance. 
——_——+e+ 
HOLD ON, BOYS. 


Hold on to your tongue when you are just 
ready to swear, lie, or speak harshly or say an 
improper word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the point 
of kicking, running away from study, or pursuing 
the path of error, shame, or crime. 


price. 
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POSTAL ORDERS. 


Some of our readers seem not to be aware that 
the postal money erder system, by which they 
can transmit sums by mail without risk, has been 
established. ‘The sums are to be not less than 
one, nor more than thirty dollars, and the fees 
are—from one to ten dollars, ten cents; over ten 
not over twenty, fifteen cents; over twenty dol- 
lars, twenty cents. 
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Learn one thing at a time; learn that thing 
well; learn its connections, as far as possible, 
with other things; and believe that to know 
every thing of something is better than to know 


something of every thing. numerous 


A MOTHER, admonishing her son who was about 
seven years of age, told him he should never de- 


Oliphant. 
fer till to-morrow what he could do to-day. 


Cloth, $3,00 


D. lémo, cloth, Wcents. 


MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal In@uence. By 
New England Clergyman. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE 


Ss. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Ps 

of Peace. By : h. 43 cents 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 0! | 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Chriet. By Samuel Hophss 
l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
n excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Ad 
12mo, cloth, $1,25. ; 

RELIGIVUS PROGRESS,; Discourses on the Development 

the Christian Character. By Wm. RB. Williams, D. D. 1 


cloth, 85 cents. 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fut! 


By A. C. Thompson, D. L. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
O'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 


John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Hiustrations. 8vo, 812)? 
NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard M® 


OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burss,) 
cloth, 75 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 
ohn A. James, list 


A LAMP TO THE PATH, 
and the Market-place. By W° 
63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, @ 4 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, theBible God's Message. By 
Payson Hop! u 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of He 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 


kins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 


3. Prout Newcombe. W' 


Illustrations. lémo,cloth,75 cent: 


Rev. Harvey Newcomp. .6mo. cvth. 


16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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_ The urchin replied: ‘Then let us eat the re- 
mainder of the pudding now.” 


An old woman in Yorkshire crossed a bridge 
that was marked as ‘‘dangerous,” without seeing 
the sign. On being informed of the fact on the 
other side of the river, she turned about and im- 
mediately recrossed. 


An English judge being asked what contributed 
most to success at the bar, replied, **Some succeed 
by great talent, some by a miracle, but the major- 
ity by commencing wjthout a shilling !” 
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